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THE SECOND CAMPAIGN AT TELL BEIT MIRSIM 
(KIRIATH-SEPHER) 


By Drrector W. F. ALBRIGHT 


Readers of the BuLLETIN will remember the account given in No. 23 
(October, 1926) of the first campaign at this site. After it had been pro- 
visionally identified with Kiriath-sepher in the spring of 1924, President 
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Kyle of Xenia Theological Seminary proposed to the writer that \e 


organize a joint expedition of Xenia and the American School to excavaie 
This proposal was enthusiastically accepted, and work begin 
1926, continuing until the beginning of June. The results of 
the first campaign were so encouraging that a second one was planned fur 
this spring, two years later. 

Work was commenced this year at the beginning of April, and con- 


the site. 
in March, 


tinued for exactly two months, until the first of June. 
was much the same as it had been during the first campaign. 


The organization 


President 


Kyle, who not only provided most of the funds, but who was also on the 


spot throughout the campaign, acted as “president’”’ of the staff, while 


the writer was “director.” 


A group of neighbors with the mukhtar in front. 


We also had two volunteer helpers, Professor 


Montgomery of the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary and Dr. Culley. 


graduate of Johns Hopkins Medical School. 


They took turns in driving 


the expedition car, assisted with the recording, and aided in working wit! 
Dr. Culley ran a clinie which helped greatly to improve o1. 
relations with the surrounding fellahin, though it threatened several tims 


the pottery. 


to become too popular. 


To the clinic came the maimed and the disease! 


of every type, including a number who had been given up as hopeless !)y 


city hospital physicians. 


Particularly numerous were boys with camel 


bites, some of which were ghastly enough for a chamber of horrors. We 
all looked at camels with more respect after a few mornings of dressing 
their bites. 
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Thanks to the advice and assistance of Dr. Fisher, our Professor of 


Archeology, we were able to secure a trained Egyptian surveyor to plan 
the excavations and two foremen to boss the laborers. 


Since we had 


done all this work ourselves, with the aid of a fellaéh foreman from the 
neighborhood of Jerusalem, in the first campaign, this greatly relieved 
the staff, and enabled it to devote its attention more fully to the study of 
the stratification and the recording of the finds. The surveyor, William 


Photo American Colony 


The Serpent Stele. 


Gad, a Copt from Assiut, has had years of experience, mainly under 
Dr. Fisher’s direction, and proved quite competent, as well as very con- 
scientious in matters of detail. At first the native laborers, many of whom 
had worked with us before, were inclined to resent the presence of the 
Egyptian foremen, but this attitude soon wore off. 

In the previous campaign we had devoted most of our attention to 
the fortifications of the city and the East and West Gates, with com- 
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paratively little work inside the city, and that almost exclusively in the 
top stratum. While we had thus gained a pretty clear idea of the pottery 
and the culture of the top level, and knew the main phases of the history 
of the city, we were still only in the beginning of our work. Very few 
small objects were discovered. During the second campaign we devote: 
almost all our efforts to the clearance of an extensive area south of the 
East Gate, which we excavated, stratum after stratum, until we hai! 
reached the bottom of the fourth level from the top. We also continuc:| 
the clearance of the top stratum in two other areas, where, howeyer, \\ 
were very careful not to dig below floor or foundation level. In order \ 
avoid possible error in numbering the lower levels, we have lettered thei 
A, B, C, D, ete., from the top stratum downward. The stratification is 
exceedingly clear, since the strata are almost invariably separated |v 
burned levels. Strata A and D are remarkably well preserved, practical!\ 
complete plans of the excavated areas being available; while B and C ave 
poorly preserved and only partial plans could be drawn. The reason lic 
unquestionably in the almost immediate reoccupation of B and C after the 
destruction of the preceding towns. Consequently there was no chance 
for the surface of the ruined site to become level through the action of the 
wind and rain, which produced an evenness of terrain which subsequent 
builders had no object in disturbing. City D must have lain in ruins {0 
a considerable time before a new town was built on the site, while A, 0! 
course, was never disturbed, since the site has been absolutely abandone | 
for more than twenty-five hundred years. 

Little was added to our knowledge of the first stratum, which we no\ 
call F. Since we have not cleared any area of it yet, it is not certain 
whether our former opinon that the houses here were mostly built of woo! 
is correct or not. The pottery consists of typical Early Bronze war 
including wavy ledge handles of a comparatively late type, which nee:|! 
not antedate the twenty-first century B.c. No fortifications of the | 
period have yet come to light, and the date of its destruction by fir 
remaiis uncertain, though not later than the early eighteenth century B.: 
at the latest. 

The period which we previously called the second, and which \ 
divided into two phases, now proves to have had three phases, one ante 
dating the construction of the great Canaanite wall, and the two later one- 
following it. Since E has not yet been excavated to any extent, we car 
only say that the pottery belongs without question to the second half «' 
the Middle Bronze Age, but that its affinities are rather with the firs! 
half of this age than with the early Late Bronze, so that it cannot ! 
placed too late. The well-known pear-shaped black-polished juglet- 
with double handle, tiny base, and geometrically punctured ornameni. 
are especially common in this period. Since these vases are particular!) 
common in Egypt during the Thirteenth and Hyksos Dynasties (ci 
1800-1570 B.c.), after which they disappear completely, we may safe!) 
date stratum E in the eighteenth and seventeenth centuries B.c.  Tli 
wall of this city was discovered south of the East Gate, and inside th: 
massive wall and revetment of D. The stones of the wall proved to |) 
unexpectedly small, but the width of 3.25 metres is respectable. In gen 
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eral, it is unsafe to attempt any more definite conclusion regarding the 
date and character of this city until a fairly extensive area has been dug, 
as we hope to do in our third campaign. 

Our most interesting discoveries were made in the following D stratum, 
the best preserved layer in the mound, next to the top one. Owing to the 
abundant pottery finds, supplemented by a collection of seven scarabs, all 
found in this level, there can be no dovbt that this city was built sometime 
in the seventeenth century, and was destroyed sometime in the sixteenth, 
probably toward its close. We find the black pear-shaped juglets still in 
use, but more sparingly than during period E. Cypro-Phoenician ware 
has also come into use, as illustrated by wishbone-handled bowls and base- 


Photo Schmidt 
Scarabs from stratum D. 


ring ware, all of the earliest and best technique. Pottery shapes are 
exceptionally good, and still belong with the best ceramic art of the Middle 
Bronze. There is practically no native painted ware, and no Mycenaean 
imported ware has been found in this stratum. The scarabs all belong to 
the Hyksos period, or to the very beginning of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
Both searabs and pottery prove conclusively that stratum D was destroyed 
before the reign of Tuthmosis III (1501-1447 B.c.). It may be added that 
Rowe’s recent discovery at Beth-shan of two temples from the time of 
Tuthmosis III establishes the ceramic chronology of northern Palestine, 
from which that of the south differs very little, back to the first half of 
the fifteenth century, in strict accord with the general conclusions of 
previous students of Palestinian pottery. 
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In stratum D we discovered a well-built house, or rather palace, only 
a small part of which we were able to excavate, since most of it projects 
under the sides of the excavation. We hope to exhume it completely in 
our third campaign. The walls of the palace, so far as excavated, «ll 
measure exactly 110 em., or over 31% feet in thickness; they are built of 
large, well-made adobe bricks, about 50 cm. square, on massive stone 
foundations. All are plastered with good lime plaster. Part of a large 
courtyard, where horses and chariots may have been kept, was excavate: 
opening off it were small rooms, one of which, a magazine for jars of wine 
or oil, was found to be full of large store-jars, some of which were s'ill 
standing. In the débris were found numerous objects which had fallen 
from the upper story of the palace at the time of its destruction by fire. 
The most important find here was the lower part of a limestone stele, 
about 30 em. wide, and at least twice as high, representing the serpert- 
goddess of the ancient Canaanites. The figure of the goddess, barefoot, 
and clad in a long dress, reaching to the ankles, is preserved as far as the 
waist, below which one elbow projects. A large, well-modeled serpent is 
coiled around the legs of the goddess. It is a pity that the stele was so 
badly damaged by the conflagration in which the palace was destroyed 
that there is scant hope of finding the rest of it. The surface of the stone 
is almost reduced to powder, and was covered with a thick coat of line 
when it was discovered. At first it was thought to be a representation of 
a serpent coiled around the sacred tree, but a more thorough cleaning 
showed that this was incorrect This is the first object of the kind found 
in Palestine, and is, in fact, the first native Canaanite representation o! a 
deity yet discovered, aside from the Astarte figurines and similar smi:ll 
objects. As a result of his excavations at Beth-shan Rowe had come ‘o 
the conclusion that a serpent deity was worshipped there, but this view 
remained uncertain, however plausible it might be. After this demonstr:- 
tion that the Canaanites worshipped a serpent goddess, no further objev- 
tion to Rowe’s interpretation of the evidences of ophiolatry can reasonal)iy 
be offered. It will be recalled that Hezekiah destroyed the nehushtan, or 
image of a serpent in bronze, which stood in the temple and had becoiie 
an object of worship. 

Numerous smaller objects of interest were discovered in stratum !), 
but none of them approach the value of the serpent stele. A quantity of 
ivory inlay, some of which was itself inlaid with ebony, or some other dark 
wood, was found in the courtyard of the palace, suggesting the richness of 
the furniture with which the upper story was once equipped. Bronze 
weapons, jewelry, vessels of alabaster and faience, etc., were also foun. 
Deserving of special mention is a limestone tablet with a carved mize 
pattern, probably used in hepatoscopy or liver divination. 

City D was completely destroyed by fire, and the site lay unoccup) «(| 
for a considerable lapse of time before the foundation of C. The latter 
continued to use the city wall of D, which must have been rebuilt in larve 
part, though we are not in a position to point to definite traces of recon- 
struction.. The town itself was much less important; the houses wee 
more widely scattered, with open spaces occupied by grain-pits, wl: ° 
their construction is much poorer. It must, of course, be borne in mil 
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that other areas of the C stratum may be very much richer. Yet the 
picture of declining prosperity which we have recovered fits in perfectly 
with the evidence from other sites, as well as with the story of the inscrip- 
tions, both of which indicate a growing condition of poverty and unrest, 
with i" heavy hand of Egyptian misrule resting on all the Canaanite 
towns alike. 

The pottery of the C stratum points clearly to the fourteenth and 
thirteenth centuries B.c. Cypro-Phoenician pottery is abundant, though 
slightly inferior to the much less frequent examples of this class found in D. 
Numerous sherds of Mycenaean pottery of the Late Helladic III (1400- 


Photo Raad 
Excavation in progress in stratum A, with two dye-plants in the foreground. 


1200 B.c.) category were found in this level; none appeared either in D 
or in B. The sherds found belonged, so far as can be made out, to one- 
handled cups and to stirrup-vases. The combed and incised ware char- 
acteristic of D has completely disappeared, though most other native types 
of pottery continue in a degraded form. Native painted pottery of the 
types found at Beth-shan in the strata from Tuthmosis III to Ramesses I1 
is abundant. But not a single sherd of Philistine ware appeared, a result 
strictly in accord with the observations made by Mackenzie and Grant at 
Beth-shemesh, by Mackenzie and Phythian-Adams at Ashkelon, and by 
Petrie at Gerar. In all these sites the imported Mycenaean ware was 
found to stop some time before the introduction of Philistine pottery, while 
Cypro-Phoenician ware ceases just before the introduction of the latter. 
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In our excavations in the B stratum we found that there was a period at 
the beginning of B when the typical Late Bronze styles were no longer in 
use, but when Philistine ware had not yet begun to be imported in any 
quantity. This observation agrees fully with that of Mackenzie at Bethi- 
shemesh. It follows that we must allow an interval of time between the 
foundation of B and the introduction of Philistine pottery, and a still 
greater period between the destruction of C and the irruption of Philistine 
influences into the Shephelah. Since Philistine pottery makes its first 
appearance in Egypt in the ruins of the palace of Ramesses III (eir. 1180) 
1150 B.c.), it probably began to be imported into the Shephelah of Juda! 
shortly before 1150 B.c. But Israel was in Palestine before 1200 B.c., so 
the hiatus which we have established would fall between 1220 (or a little 
earlier) and 1150 B.c. We ean, therefore, date the fall of city C about the 
same time as the latest possible date for the invasion of Canaan by the 
Israelites, and, in view of the total change in the character of the fortifics- 
tions, as well as in the culture of the following period, we may confidently 
ascribe the burning of city C to the incoming men of Judah. 

The principal objects of interest in stratum C were a series of Astarte 
figurines, five in number, all representing the naked goddess of Canaan, 
whom the Egyptians called Kadesh, using her Canaanite name. The 

goddess is represented with two spirally curled locks of hair on either side 
of her head, while her upraised hands hold flowers with long stems. This 
type of Astarte figurine is very common in the Late Bronze Age, but dis- 
appears entirely in the following period. 

City B was built in the ashes of C, many of whose walls were built 
on the old foundations, while the new fortifications, built almost immedi- 
ately, as we can now show, were very hastily and badly constructed 
Readers of the first reports on our excavations will remember how thin 
the new wall was, when compared to the Canaanite, and how different 
the plan of the eastern gatew ay was. We may safely ascribe the building 
of both town and fortifications to Othniel, the conqueror of Kiriath-sepher 
and the first recognized “judge” of Israel. 

In view of the insecurity of life in southern Judah in the period of the 
Judges, it is not surprising that we find a rather low level of prosperity in |}. 
The town was very sparsely populated; the houses so far found were built 
separately, and the open spaces were full of silos. The presence of «lI 
these grain-pits inside the city is a striking testimony to the lack of organi- 
zation which made it possible for marauding Midianites or local bandit- 
to rove over the country outside the walls with impunity. In the city ©! 
the Jewish period (A) no grain-pits at all were found. 

The most striking characteristic of the culture of B is the appearance 
of iron sickles and plough-shares, none of which occur in the previow- 
strata. At the same time the use of flints, common even in C, dies out 
entirely, just as everywhere else in Palestine during the twelfth century. 
In general the culture is transitional. The Astarte figurines found in tl. 
level are of as many different types as there are figurines, while both in 
C and in A only one type each, represented by a respectable number ©! 
figurines, was discovered. One of the figurines from B represents a nake«! 
goddess holding a dove with outstretched wings to her bosom. The top ‘ 
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» limestone incense altar with four horns was also found in this stratum; 
the official religion of Israel was just as opposed to the use of altars of 
incense, called hammdnim in the Old Testament, as it was to the use of 
Astarte figurines, or teraphim, by the Hebrew women. It may be added 
that the word hammdn, ‘altar of incense,” is usually translated “sun- 
pillar’; the discovery of the correct meaning is due to the work of Ingholt, 
4 former Thayer Fellow of the School, at Palmyra. 


Photo Schmidt 
The impression of the seal of Eliakim servent of Joiachin. 


All through the middle of this period, from about 1150 to the early 
tenth century, Philistine pottery was imported in quantities. Since we 
know that Judah was tributary to the Philistines in the eleventh century 
B.c., in the time of Samson and Samuel, this is not at all surprising. There 
can be little doubt that the culture of the Philistines influenced Israel to a 
much greater extent than is commonly realized. 

Just above, as well as just beneath the burned level which marks the 
destruction of B we find red burnished bowls and other vessels typical of 
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* the transition from Early Iron I to II, which took place in the tenth 
century, as we know from Tell el-Fal (Gibeah of Saul, excavated by the 
American School some years ago) and now from the excavations in the 
fourth or Solomonic stratum at Megiddo. This destruction took place, 
therefore, between the first half of the tenth century and the first half 
of the ninth. We may then ascribe it to Shishak king of Egypt, who came 
up in 924-3 B.c., and took the “fenced cities’ (fortified town) of Judah. 
Since his army consisted exclusively of wild African troops from Libya and 
’ Nubia, the devastation which they caused may readily be imagined. 

The last town of the site, A, lasted a long time, as we can see froin 
the growth of the streets, which frequently rose a metre in level during the 
period. It was probably built about 900 B.c., and certainly not much 
later. The seal of Eliakim, to which we shal] refer again, proves that it 
was standing in 597 B.c., so that it must have been destroyed either in the 
Chaldaean invasion of that year, or in the final catastrophe of the years 
588-6. It therefore was occupied for not less than three centuries. The 
popuwation of the town in the final phase of its history, during the seventh 
century B.c., was very dense, and the houses are exceedingly close to one 
another. On the other hand, they are very well built—better than either 
ordinary Canaanite or Arabic houses. 

The principal industry of the town was weaving and dying woollen 
garments. Three new dye-plants were found in the second campaign, all 
exactly like the first one discovered. In each there was a pair of massive 
round stones, hollowed out to make dye-vats. The similarities between 
‘the factories extended even to the smallest details. For instance, in each 
of the two corners of the room nearest the vats was found a hole-mouth 
jar containing lime, which was used to fix the dye. 

Quantities of pottery were discovered, practically all dating from thie 
seventh and early sixth centuries B.c. Articles of domestic use appeared 
in abundance. Several baskets-full of iron tools and implements were 
' found. Toys were numerous, including clay figurines, rattles, and whistles, 
which make just as shrill a noise today as they did twenty-five hundred 
years ago. Five carved stone cosmetic palettes illustrate the wiles of tlie 
women of the day; in one of them powdered malachite was found, employed 
to color the lower eyelid green, while powdered antimony (kohl) was used 
to darken the rest of the eye. Numerous Astarte figurines, all of the well- 
known pillar type, with projecting breasts and the well-known “bobbed” 
coiffure of the period, show how little the women respected the edicts of 
the Jerusalem priesthood. 

Several short inscriptions were discovered in this stratum. Two 
stamped jar handles, bearing the well-known inscription ‘Belonging to 
the King, Hebron,” both exhibit the “ flying roll’’ design of the later seventh 
century royal stamps. They belong to the fiscal administration of Judah, 
and illustrate the use of standard measures of oil and wine as a kind of 
currency. Hebron was one of the four local administrative centres. Oi a 
sherd belonging to a large amphora was found the inscription n 3, that 
is, bath, indicating that the vessel held about 36 litres, as pointed out to me 
by Dr. Sukenik. Another sherd contained the first letters of the name 
“Uzziah,” in a very Jarge clear script, cut into the clay. 
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The most important single discovery made this spring, after the ser- 
pent stele, was a jar-handle containing the impression of the seal of 
Eliakim servant of Joiachin. The impression is perfectly clear; the letters 
of the original seal were beautifully cut, and not one is in doubt. The 
Hebrew reads 31° 1y2 op’>x); it is the merit of Pére Vincent to have 
pointed out that Yékhin is an abbreviated form of the name Joiachin. 
Since then I have run across another, already discovered seal, also dating 
from about the sixth century B.c., which contains the inscription pwys 
op)’ }3, that is, “Belonging to Asaiah son of Joiakim” (written Yégim). 
The abbreviated forms are precisely analogous, and place Vincent’s view 
beyond the possibility of doubt. The abbreviated form o’py also occurs 
in Chronicles. Since all the other seals containing the expression ‘servant 
of’’ certainly or demonstrably follow it with the name of a king, there can 
be no doubt that ours does also, especially since the seal unquestionably 
belonged to a person of considerable importance. We may therefore date 
it to the year 597 B.c. with entire confidence. No other early Hebrew 
inscription yet found can be dated so exactly as our seal impression. 

We wish finally to express our gratitude to all those who have assisted 
in our work. To Mr. E. T. Richmond, Director of Antiquities we owe 
much for his helpful interest and advice. Said Effendi, District Officer of 
Hebron, helped us very materially in our negotiations with the owners, 
for which we wish to express our gratitude to him again. Dr. C. 8. Fisher 
picked our surveyor and foremen, and assisted us greatly with his advice. 
Dr. Aage Schmidt worked with us during almost the whole of the excava- 
tion, and assisted later with the photography. To his devoted labor we 
owe a great deal. To Pére Vincent we naturally owe much for his constant 
advice and encouragement. To all the visitors who made the somewhat 
difficult trip to Tell Beit Mirsim we would express our hearty thanks for 
their courtesy. 

In conctuding this preliminary report, it may be said that the publica- 
tion of the results of the first two campaigns is in an advanced state of 
preparation. The importance of the results already attained will there 
appear even more clearly. Palestinian archeology owes President Kyle 
a profound debt of gratitude for making these two campaigns possible. 
No biblical students of the future will be able to overlook their results. 
Let us hope that nothing may happen to prevent the continuation of this 
important work. 


THE WARD LIBRARY 
By Proressor Grorce A. BARTON 


At the beginning of June the scientific Library of the late Reverend 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, which he bequeathed to a School of Archeology 
in Babylonia, if one were founded within ten years of his death, and which 
came into possession of the Corporation for the Baghdad School, since 
that School fulfilled the conditions of the bequest, reached Philadelphia. 

It is now being catalogued at the Library of the University of Penn- 
sylvania by the Reverend Dr. Charles D. Benjamin, who catalogued the 
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Jastrow library for us, and who has generously contributed his services 
for this purpose. As soon as it can be put in order, we hope to*ship the 
library to Baghdad, where it will be installed in the quarters of our School 
there in the Baghdad Museum. The Corporation is in need of funds for 
the expenses of this shipment and installation, and would welcome a gift 
for that purpose. 

The books from the Ward bequest filled twenty-one large packing 
cases. Of these, eight have been opened and six are now catalogued and 
re-packed ready for shipping. The books so far entered on our accession- 
book add almost five hundred numbers to our previous number of titles. 
This collection includes most of the important Assyriological publications 
that had appeared up to the time of Dr. Ward’s death, some of which, 
like Rawlinson’s Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia are now out of 
print. Some of them, which were in process of publication at the time of 
Dr. Ward’s death, are incomplete. For example, of de Morgan’s Déléja- 
tion en Perse there are but eight of the seventeen volumes. Similarly the 
files of periodicals, of which there are a goodly number, such as the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Assyriologie, the Revue d’ Assyriologie, Orientalische Literatur- 
zeitung, and the Mitteilungen der vorderasiatische Gesellschaft, are all incom- 
plete, the subscriptions having naturally stopped at the time of Dr. Ward’s 
death in 1916. Funds are needed to complete these files. The library 
will be most useful, not only to future students of the Baghdad School, 
but to all explorers in Babylonia, and, due to the impetus given to explor- 
ation by the organization of the Baghdad School, the number of American 
expeditions working in Iraq is rapidly increasing. We ought to have a 
worthy portrait of Dr. Ward to hang in our Library in Baghdad with 
these books which were in his lifetime his working tools. The two would 
be a fitting memorial in Iraq of our first American explorer of that country. 


BRIEF REPORT BY DR. SPEISER 

My second year in Iraq, on the staff of the Baghdad School and as 
Guggenheim Fellow, began on October 4, 1927, when I arrived in Mosul 
on my way from Aleppo, having this time crossed the desert. by the north- 
ern route. At this time of the year the Aleppo crossing is considerably 
cooler than the southern route from Damascus to Baghdad; but the tracks 
‘leading to Mosul are abominable for almost one-half of the distance, so 
that there is really little to choose between the two rival avenues into 
Mesopotamia, as far as comfort is concerned. One could avoid some of 
the hardships by flying from Cairo to Baghdad on the Imperial Airways, 
but few scholars are in position to afford the Imperial fare. Personally, | 
enjoyed the northern route very much, as it gave an opportunity to visit 
on the way Baalbek and the Dominican excavations at Nerab. Besides, 
I had the pleasure of the company of Professor Chiera and his family, 
who had recently arrived in Palestine and were now proceeding by way of 
Mosul to Nuzi for a second campaign in Arrapha. 

My first days in Mosul were taken up with visits to local officials 
prior to the trial excavations at Teppe Gawra. The owner of “The Great 
Mound” also had to be sounded before his place was actually dug. The 
wealthy Arab Beg proved very friendly about the whole matter. The true 
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Arab, he said, is always glad to assist in a scientific undertaking. For the 
use of his property he would make no charges, with this exception: all the 
gold coins that may come up in the course of the excavations shall he 
turned over to him. He was only partly serious about it. Neither was 
I too much in earnest. I did not attempt to spoil the spirit of this alto- 
gether pleasant visit by delivering on the spot a lecture on the unlikeli- 
~ hood of finding gold ccins in an eneolithic mound. 

On the 9th of October I came down to Fadhiliyya, the village nearest 
to Teppe Gawra, and established quarters in a small house about a mile 
from, but within view of, the selected mound. I had with me Mr. Emmanuel 
Wilenski, who had been brought from Haifa as the architect of the modest 
undertaking at Teppe Gawra as well as of the more ambitious expedition 
to Nuzi. Mr. Wilenski proved an invaluable assistant as well as a very 
pleasant companion and Professor Chiera and myself consider ourselves 
fortunate in having had the benefit of his services. As recorder we had 
young William Chiera, who acquitted himself of his tasks most admirably. 
So much so, that when Professor Chiera came down to our camp towards 
the end of our dig to take William with him to Kirkuk, the natives were 
just as sorry as our little staff to see the fourteen-year-old recorder go. 
Our work continued, with one or two interruptions caused by the first 
rains of the year, until the 28th of the month. At the close of the dig 
the workmen were given a dinner, which was attended by the Mutasarri/, 
the Administrative Officer of the Mosul district, and Mr. Cooke, the 
Honorary Director of Antiquities, who had come down with Mrs. Cooke 
all the way from Baghdad for the division of the objects discovered during 
our short but very satisfactory campaign. 

The results of our work at Teppe Gawra have been briefly describe 
in an earlier number of the BuLtetin. A detailed study with maps, archi- 
tectural plans, drawings of pottery and photographs is now being prepared 
for the ANNuAL of the American Schools for the year 1929. 

On November 1 our little group left Mosul for Kirkuk to assist in the 
excavations at Nuzi, which Professor Chiera had in the meantime got 
under way. In spare moments I continued with my work on the topog- 
raphy of the wars of Ashurnasirpal against Zamua in connection with my 
former visits to Sulaimania, in the territory of ancient Zamua. There 
were still a few points as regards those wars which remained obscure; | 
felt that the only way to settle those questions was by flying over the 
Zamuan area. Accordingly, I went down to Baghdad for a conference 
with the ever helpful Mr. Cooke. The Honorary Director of Antiquities 
made the necessary representations in official quarters and the trip was 
arranged in spite of some serious difficulties. Three small planes were 
detailed for an archeological air survey of the district of Sulaimania, tie 
work occupying three days. I wish to take this opportunity again to 
thank Mr. Cooke and the British military authorities in Iraq for their 
intelligent codperation and generous help. 

The rest of my second year in Iraq was spent in the camp at Nu/i. 
It is needless for me to say how much Mr. and Mrs. Chiera contributed 
to the delightful, homelike atmosphere of that archeological compound 
under the shadow of the Kirkuk oil fields. Is it surprising, then, that | 
should now miss the East more than it is good for my peace of mind? 
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PROGRESS AT BETH SHEMESH 


By tHe Director, Proressor Evinu GRANT 


The Haverford Expedition was very fortunate in its choice of a site 
for the 1928 excavations and in the sector opened to view. Beth Shemesh 
was the subject of enquiry and the westernmost corner of the mound, the 
spot. The soil works easily and we had excellent Egyptian gang leaders. 
For local help we drew principally on the peasantry of Devi Aban. Work 
started March 12th and continued through most of May. 

We worked cautiously in about twenty of our ten-meter squares, going 
to the rock, at first in the extra mural area and then within the city walls. 
We found considerable material dating from most of the centuries between 
2000 B.c. and 600 B.c. Conservatively, we place our earlier limit at that 
figure although we found scanty remains of the early Bronze Age. 

History ceased for our section of Beth Shemesh about the time of 
Sennacherib. 

In smaller objects our findings were particularly rich in the products 
of the Middle and Late Bronze Ages. Several new types of pottery were 
exhumed, some stone and bronze. A few score scarabs attested Egyptian 
influence as well as amulets, beads, and a beautiful Astarte plaque. 
Cypriote ceramics was well represented. 

The Canaanites, as one designates the inhabitants of the Bronze Ages, 
at least, were particularly versatile, civilized, artistic. They began to 
anticipate the styles of pottery of the so-called Iron Age, the transition 
being gradual. 

The Philistines appear from our small experience to be a residuum of 
the Sea Peoples, skilled in the utilities but letting down the artistic stand- 
ards, perhaps at best a Hanseatic League of a trading oligarchy. But 
the expedition opened about a tenth only of the testimony of the hill. 
Much color and design were found on the sherds. 

Traces of the destructive force of the Hebrew invasion, presumably, 
run throughout the stratifications in the upper levels. 

An open-air sanctuary was found, a circular offerings-table of stone, 
bactils and cult minutiae. A little north of that was a huge temple struc- 
ture concealing an earlier, smaller one. These three shrines may date in 
succession from the 13th, 10th, and 9th centuries B.c. 

The city wall on the rock reminds one of the Bronze Age defences in 
other Palestinian cities and dates perhaps earlier than 1600 B.c. Later 
supplementations and the second wall come down into the 12th Century. 
As Mackenzie found, farther south, the later city was unfenced and the 
later Israelite city overflowed the stumps of the former fortifications in 
cheap suburbs. 

The cemeteries, three in number, gave us desirable sequence in date 
and design and were remarkably rich in whole specimens of pottery dating 
from 1800 to 1200 B.c. It was a privilege to match some of these Bronze 
Age dishes with specimens from the appropriate house-levels within the city.. 

The expedition hopes to continue the work at Beth Shemesh as way 
may open. 
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THE “TWO-BROTHERS” FELLOWSHIP AT YALE 


The Divinity School of Yale University is reaping the first fruits of a 
generous endowment by Miss Caroline Hazard, ex-President of Wellesley, 
which enables its faculty each year to send a selected graduate for a year’s 
travel and study in the Holy Land. Naturally, Yale being one of the 
supporting institutions of The American Schools of Oriental Research, 
its Two-Brothers Fellow avails himself of the invaluable privileges opened 
freely to graduates of supporting institutions at The American Schoo! of 
Oriental Research at Jerusalem, though he is under no compulsion to do so. 

The first holder of the fellowship, Mr. J. B. Robertson, of La Grange, 
Ky., has recently returned after a year of extraordinary profit both to 
himself and the University he worthily represents. As a consequence of 
the interrelation of the graduate schools at Yale, particularly of the 
Graduate School strictly so-called and the Divinity School, Mr. Robertson 
not only took studies in both schools while at Yale, but also, upon gradua- 
tion from the Divinity School and appointment to the “Two-Brotheis” 
fellowship, enrolled at once in the Jerusalem School and upon completion 
of six months of preparatory study there was made the representative of 
Yale in its excavation work at Gerasa in Transjordan. Under Dr. John 
W. Crowfoot, Director of the British School of Archeology in Jerusalem, 
Mr. Robertson was made practical Manager in Charge of the excavation 
work of this joint enterprise of Yale University and the British Schoo! of 
Archeology in Jerusalem. 

The success which has attended the first season’s work at Gerasa, 
extending from the end of March till mid-June, has been extraordinary, 
and Mr. Robertson himself must be credited with no small share in it. 
Some account of discoveries on this New Testament site will appear 
shortly in an illustrated article by Mr. Robertson in Art and Archeology, 
though naturally a full scientific report must be deferred until Dr. Crow- 
foot, Professor Rostovtsev and other of the directing scholars are ready 
to lay all the results before the public. The inauguration of the enter- 
prise, of immense value for archeological study of the transition from 
Greco-Roman to Early Christian and Byzantine culture on Semitic soil, 
is due to Professor B. W. Bacon of our Board of Trustees, who retires 
from active connection with Yale Divinity School this year, leaving as 
his parting gift to the Graduate School the fruits of the Gerasa expedi- 
tion; for not only its inception is due to him, but all funds required for 
the undertaking were raised by his personal solicitation. It is hoped and 
expected that the campaign, carried on with extraordinary efficiency and 
success for a bare ten weeks of the present year, and accomplished (thanks 
to Mr. Robertson’s efficiency and the generous coéperation of the British 
School and the Transjordan Government) not only without a deficit but 
with a handsome surplus in the treasury, will be continued under similar 
auspices at least for one further season. What part Mr. Robertson may 
have in this further excavation work at Gerasa is not known, nor whether 
Mr. Corwin C. Roach, who succeeds him in the ‘‘Two-Brothers”’ fellow- 
ship, and is now on his way to Jerusalem, will take any part in it. Cer- 
tainly, however, Yale Divinity School is to be highly congratulated on 
the opportunity for field work in Palestine afforded by this admirably 
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conceived fellowship. It is no less fortunate in its close relation to the 
Graduate School, where Professor Michael Rostovtsev may be expected 
to build up a department of Archeological Research proportioned to the 
precminent reputation he now enjoys and the results already achieved 
through the enthusiasm of the lamented Professor Clay and the industry 
of his suecessor, Professor R. P. Dougherty, in the Babylonian Museum 
and the School of Oriental Research at Baghdad. 

Yale’s more extensive enterprise at Doura-Europos on the Euphrates, 
in which it is now coéperating with the French Académie des Inscriptions, 
has barely begun. This, while also an undertaking of the Graduate School, 
and chiefly concerned with a period of the Hellenization of Syria but 
slightly earlier than that of the Greek Decapolis, is a wholly independent 
enterprise. We may hope Rostovtsev will soon be able to report results 
of the excavations under Pillet rivalling the splendid discoveries of Cumont. 
Doura may soon eclipse Gerasa in public interest. There is abundant 
reason why it should do so. But meantime we cannot but congratulate 
Yale, and in particular the close alliance between its Divinity and its 
Graduate School, upon the record of achievement by its first ‘‘Two- 
Brothers” Fellow. 

The example of this Fellowship at Yale, which has begun with such 
fine auspices, may be recommended to other Universities and Colleges. 
And their research students will always receive heartiest codperation from 
our Schools in Jerusalem and Baghdad. 


DESERT ROUTES BETWEEN BAGHDAD AND THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


Consut JoHN RANDOLPH, BAGHDAD, [RAQ* 


The centuries-old trade route between the Orient and the Occident 
has been motorized. The age-old caravan methods of transporting 
travelers and merchandise between Baghdad and the Mediterranean Sea 
are being rapidly superseded by the most modern methods of transport. 
Journeys that took weeks to complete are now performed in one day. 


Route via Hit or KuBAISA AND PALMYRA 


This is the old Zenobia caravan route used more than 1,600 years 
ago in the days of Queen Zenobia when Palmyra was a flourishing city. 
Its use for automobiles was begun in 1924 when the Eastern Transport 
Co. ran semiweekly convoys between Baghdad and Beirut, via Hit or 
Kubaisa (12.4 miles west of Hit), and Palmyra and Damascus. During 
the Druze rebellion in 1925 the route into Damascus became unsafe, 
and the Eastern Transport Co.’s convoys ran from Palmyra, via Homs 
and Tripoli, to Beirut. 

_ _ * This Consular Report, appearing in the U. S. Commerce Reports May 21, 1928, 
is here republished, with the kind permission of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Commerce. These desert motor-routes have been in 


constant use by members of our staff, and this description may suggest to our readers 
who are travel-bent new and fascinating modes of Oriental journeying. 
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Route 


The route from Baghdad to Falluja and Ramadi and thence to 
Rutbah Wells, Damascus, and Beirut is the shortest route across the 
desert to the Mediterranean Sea. This is the route which the Nairn 
Transport Co. was the first to use and is the route now being traversed 
by all transdesert automobile services. 

At the present time about 400 car trips are being made each month, 
transporting 2,000 passengers, the mail, and some freight across the desert. 

The distance from Baghdad to Damascus, via the Ramadi-Rutbab- 
Damascus route, is about 600 miles and is now being covered by a trans- 
port company in 24 hours, traveling continuously. Six-wheel buses of an 
American make, equipped with special tanks for water and gasoline, are 
now used for transportation over this long desert route. Round trips are 
made biweekly. 


RamapI-RuTBAH-AMMAN ROUTE 


This route, via Rutbah Wells to Amman, was made in 1921 by the 
Royal Air Force, a furrow being turned all the way across the desert to 
guide the planes of the British Royal Air Force in flying from Iraq to 
Palestine and Egypt. This route is still used by the Royal Air Force and 
also now for the regular weekly air service of the Imperial Airways (Ltd.). 

During the disturbances in Syria in 1925 and 1926, when the Damas- 
cus route was closed, automobile convoys of the Nairn Transport Co. 
followed the regular route from Baghdad to Rutbah Wells and then ran 
via Amman to Jerusalem. 

This is the route which Iraq, Trans-Jordan, and Palestine and the 
British are reported to favor. While the Nairn Transport Co. was using 
this route the Trans-Jordan Government did much to improve it and 
offered to do still more if the company would undertake to continue to 
run its convoys via Amman and Jerusalem after the reopening of the 
Damascus route, but the Nairn Transport Co. would not agree because 
the Amman route offers much rough going, is hard on cars and tires, 
and is longer and less convenient for business. 


ALTERNATE TRANS-DESERT ROUTES 


In 1926, after abandoning the Amman route, the Nairn Transport 
Co. ran its convoys from Rutbah Wells via the ‘‘switch road” (made 
in 1926) to Palmyra and thence via Homs and Tripoli to Beirut. Still 
later, when Damascus again became safe but the route between Rutbah 
Wells and Damascus remained unsafe, convoys traveled for a time via 
Rutbah Wells and Palmyra and thence to Damascus. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT RuTBAH WELLS 


On the Ramadi-Rutbah-Damascus route and on the Ramadi-Rutbah- 
Amman route, the only water obtainable for some 400 miles is at Rut)ah 
Wells. During the summer months of the year, when most other wells 
in the desert are dry, several thousand Bedouin Arabs and their sheep 
congregate near Rutbah Wells. The Iraq Government has now replaced 
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its small police post at Rutbah Wells by a large resthouse with inclosed 
yards for automobiles, camels, sheep, etc. Rutbah Wells also has a 
wireless station, an ice plant, and a good restaurant where transdescrt 
travelers can breakfast, lunch, or dine or remain over night if they choose, 
and where, during the winter rains when the desert often becomes hope- 
lessly muddy and impassable for automobiles, travelers can find shelter 
for several days. In other words, the Iraq Government is now main- 
taining in Rutbah Wells a safety zone halfway across the desert, which 
is a great convenience to travelers and in large measure adds to the safety 
of all desert travel. 


NOTES 


Readers of the BULLETIN will be interested to know that Professor 
Leroy Waterman, whose soundings at Ctesiphon produced such good 
results last year, expects to return to Iraq in October to continue the work 
thus begun. He is supported in his work jointly by the Toledo Museum 
and the University of Michigan, and will have adequate funds to carry 
on a systematic excavation at Ctesiphon for several years. He plans 
to spend one semester of each year in this work. 


The excavation carried on jointly by Harvard University and the 
Baghdad School at Tarkhalan, which was last year under the direction of 
Professor Edward Chiera, will be continued this season under the direction 
of Professor Robert H. Pfeiffer, Professor in Charge of*the Baghdad School. 


Volume I of the Publications of the Jerusalem School is now in press 
in the publishing house of Paul Geuthner, Paris. The author is Prof. 
W. H. P. Hatch, of the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, and 
the subject ‘‘Facsimiles of New Testament Manuscripts in the Convent 
of St. Catharine, Mount Sinai.” We have recently heard from Dr. Hatch, 
who is now in Europe, that he has completed arrangements with \. 
Geuthner for the publication of Volume II in the same series, ‘‘ Facsimiles 
and Descriptions of the New Testament Manuscripts in the Greek Patri- 
archal Library in Jerusalem.”” The Zion Research Foundation of Brook- 
line, Mass., has most generously appropriated $300 for the publication of 
Vol. I. It will be recalled that Dr. Hatch was enabled to make his 
researches for manuscripts in-Palestine, Sinai, and Egypt in 1922-23 by 
funds contributed by that Foundation. 

Professor Hatch will proceed in December to Syria and Palestine in 
search of certain important manuscripts which he hopes to discover. 
He has been asked to serve as an Honorary Lecturer in the School in 
Jerusalem. 


Professors Chiera and Speiser returned to America in the end of 
September, and have assumed their respective professorships at the Uni- 
versities of Chicago and Pennsylvania. Both attended the Orientalistic 
Conference at Bonn and the Oriental Congress at Oxford. 
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Director Albright attended these two gatherings, representing the 
Schools at Oxford. 


Prof. George A. Barton has contributed an admirable survey of 
arch:eological operations in the Near East in a paper entitled ‘‘The His- 
torical Results of Recent Exploration in Palestine and Iraq,” which 
appeared in the July number of The American Historical Review. 
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